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“AMERICA CALLS—ENLIST TODAY.” 
A photograph of U. S. signal officers wigwagging the above message 
from the dome of the Capitol at Washington at the opening 
of the recruiting week for the Regular Army. 


(Photo 


International Film Service.) 
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HE harmless pigeon still has 
di its use in war as a bearer of 

dispatches despite the great 
development of modern means of 
communication. When it is im- 
possible to depend upon the tele- 
phone between the front trenches 
and the rear through wires being 
cut or broken, a carrier pigeon 
service becomes extremely val- 
uable. Sometimes, as in pre- 
vious wars, it has been the 
only means of communication, 
a notable instance being the 
siege of Paris during the Franco- 
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A pigeon leaving a trench with a message. 


Prussian war of 1870-71. In 
the present war the use of car- 
rier pigeons was revived on quite 
a large scale by the Germans dur- 
ing the battle of the Somme; and 
in two of the three pictures on 
this page we see a pigeon mail 
carrier actually leaving and ar- 
riving in British trenches. The 
3elgian Army is also well equipped 
with pigeons, for among the Bel- 
gians those birds have long been 
great favorites and carrier-pigeon 
competitions a national sport. 
The method of sending a message 
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ium tube about one inch long and 
half an inch in diameter and then 
fasten the tube to the pigeon’s 
leg. Now that the United States 
Army is learning all the latest 
devices used in modern warfare, 
the Signal Corps is being trained 
in the use of carrier pigeons. 
Three thousand birds have al- 
ready been called into service at 
Philadelphia. The third picture 
on the page shows a United States 
Army officer and two men of the 
Signal Corps receiving a carrier 

















is to inclose it in a small alumin- 





Se a 
(Photo, Amer. Press Assn.) 

ee 
pigeon. The-tube in which the 
message is: inclosed is shown in 
the photograph. An occasional 
hindrance to pigeon-carrier com- 
munication is that civilians, un- 
aware that the birds are on active 
service, shoot them. Naturally, 
such an excellent means of trans- 
mitting information. can be used 
by spies. In England, during the 


first months of the war before 
the Germans had all been in- 
terned the carrier pigeon was 
. suspect and shot down as a mat- 
ter of course. 
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American expeditionary force on the western front, arrived 
‘?* safely in England on June 8 with his staff of 53 officers and 
146 men, including privates and civilian attaches. On the ar- 
rival of the White Star liner Baltic at Liverpool he received a 
great welcome from the military and civic authorities and the 


Major Gen. John J. Pershing, Commander in Chief of the 


_ General Pershing’s Welcome on British Soil 





home forces in the west of England, shown to the left in the 
picture above, greeted General Pershing on behalf of the Brit- 
ish War Office. The photograph shows General Pershing in- 
specting the guard of honor, supplied by the Welsh Fusiliers. 


It will be noted that the soldiers are boys.  pnote central News.) 
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general public. General Pitcairn Campbeil, in command of the 
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Motor boat armed with machine gun and manned by yachtsmen co-operating with the police in harbor patrol work. 





(Photo @ Brown &€ Dawson 
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Home Defense Organizations 


Equipped With Guns 
— SSS 


LTHOUGH America is far 

away from the battlefronts, 

her entrance into the war im- 
mediately necessitated the adop- 
tion of measures for the preserva- 
tion of internal order and safety, 
sinee in a population so varied in 
racial origin, traditions, and sym- 
pathies, including a small element 
which is influenced by subversive 
ideas, there must inevitably be 
some danger of disturbance. The 
main burden of securing peace and 
tranquillity at home falls upon 
the militia and the police, but 
since the United States went to 
war there has been a remarkable 
development throughout the coun- 
try of voluntary organizations of 
citizens for the purpose of co-op- 
erating with the governmental 
and municipal authorities. Thus, 
a large body of defenders of law 
and order is now ready to cope 
with any attempt to destroy 
property or indulge in violence. 
In many cities, notably New York, 


the police force has, even before 








the war, been gradually given a 
more military character. In ad- 
dition to the ordinary police train- 
ing, the men have been drilled by 
army instructors and armed with 
rifles and machine guns, so that, 
if ever they were needed, they 
would be available almost at once 
as infantry. Similarly, to see a 
body of New York mounted po- 
lice today makes one think that 
they are already a squadron of 
cavalry but for the difference in 
uniform. The police have also de- 
veloped new abilities for patrol 
work on the water. They have, 
as one of the pictures on this page 
shows, smart little motor boats 
equipped with small-calibre guns 
and powerful searchlights. Va- 
rious cities on Long Island Sound 
have organized harbor patrols. 
New Rochelle, N. Y., for example, 
has an organization of fifty vol- 
unteer yachtsmen under the di- 
rection of the Chief of Police. 
Ten of them do patrol work in the 


harbor each night. The city of 
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A Lewis machine gun as it appears when used against aixcraft. 


(Photos Press (Illustrating Service.) 
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New type of machine gun mounted on automobile for street use. 


‘(Photo 4 International ‘Film Service.) 
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Stamford is equipping its boats 
with a new type of machine gun 
mount, specially designed for 
motor boat and automobile use. 
One of them is mounted on the 
boat shown on this page. The 
gun mount consists of a column 
with a ball and socket joint at the 
top. This joint gives to the ma- 
chine gun an unusual latitude. It 
can be pointed either straight up 
to repel an airplane attack or 
straight down at the water, and, 
in addition, the gun can be easily 
swung round in any direction. 
One of the principal bodies for re- 
inforcing the police is the Home 
Defense League, which in New 
York City, for example, has sev- 
eral machine guns mounted on au- 
tomobiles of the type shown on 
this page. At a minute’s notice 
the machine guns can thus be 
sent to any point in the city 
to quell possible disturbances. 
Among other cities which have 
established an effective home de- 
fense organization is Montclair. 
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N. J., which has equipped a motor 
machine gun company with the 
latest type of Lewis gun. The 
company, which forms part of the 
Montclair Battalion, was brought 
into existence largely through the 
generosity of Colonel Isaac N. 
Lewis, the inventor of the gun 
which bears his name, and now a 
resident of Montclair. 
picture at the bottom of this page 
one of the Lewis guns is shown 
mounted on an automobile gun 
carrier with its loaders and spare 
ammunition. It is possible to 
manoeuvre these mounts through 
very rough country, while on 
good roads a high rate of speed 
can be maintained, making the 
unit extremely mobile. Officers 
of the regular army and the Na- 
tional Guard who have inspected 
the company and its equipment 
have spoken in terms of the high- 
est praise of its adaptability for 
efficient service. Thus, gradually, 
the United States is becoming a 
“nation in arms.” 
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Repairing German Ships Seized in American Ports 
Bai esol > 

HE first act in recognition of 

i 4 a state of war between the 
United States and Germany 
was the seizure by our Govern- 
| ment of all German ships which 
| had taken refuge in American 
ports at the beginning of the war 
in 1914. Preparations with this 
object in view had been made by 
the Federal authorities at all 
ports in the United States and the 
insular possessions, and as soon 
as the news was flashed that the 
war resolution had been adopted 
by Congress, port officials, ac- 
companied by Federal troops, in- 
stantly took possession of the 
vessels. Altogether there were 
ninety-one German -owned mer- 
chant ships in American waters. 
Their aggregate tonnage was 
594,696, and their estimated value 
about ten million dollars. The 
seizures were made without inci- 
dent except in one case, and the 
crews were interned at the va- 
rious immigrant stations. where 
they were treated as newly ar- 
rived immigrants. In anticipa- 
tion of the seizures, the crews of 
the ships had in almost every case 
disabled the machinery. The net- 
able excepvtion was the great 54, 
000-ton Vaterland. The ships, ac- 
cordingly, could not be used with- 
out considerable repairs, but al- 
ready some of the damage has 
been undone, and the former Ger- 
man ships are beginning to be 
used as cargo-carriers and trans- 
ports. The question of paying for 
the ships has been deferred until 
after the war, when it will be ad- 
justed in the general settlement. 
The steamer shown in the illus- 
trations on this page is the Ock- 
enfels, 5,621 tons. Under the 
supervision of the Shipping Board 
it has been rapidly repaired and 


paeiaierte PRE" CoRR ; . RON ae eee T Tee —-—=< is now ready to carry foodstuffs. 
Machinery in a German steamer damaged before seizure by the United States. . 
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The German steamer Ockenfels practically ready to take its place in the American mercantile marine. Note the gun mounted on deck. 


Photos international Film Service.) 
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HENRY P. DAVISON, 


partner in J. P. Morgan & Co., Chair- 


man of the Red Cross Council. 


(Photo © International Film Service.) 
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NE hundred million dollars 

was the amount which the 

American Red Cross set out 
to raise in a great seven-day cam- 
paign so that it could perform its 
war relief work on a scale pro- 
portionate to America’s impor- 
tance as a moral and material fac- 
tor in the world conflict. The task 
was easily accomplished. Henry 
P. Davison, Chairman of the Red 
Cross Council created by Presi- 
dent Wilson, formally announced 
on June 26 that the _ reports 
then received showed that the 
$100,000,000 mark had already 
been passed. With further re- 
sults to come, $114,000,000 had 
then been collected or pledged. 
“This assumes,” Mr. Davison add- 
ed, “that stockholders in com- 
panies which have declared spe- 
cial dividends amounting to some 
$20,000,000 will turn their divi- 
dends over to the Red Cross. 
Never before in the history of the 
world was such a fund for the re- 
lief of human suffering realized 
by voluntary subscription in so 
brief a period. The most inspir- 
ing, indeed the most extraordi- 
nary, feature of the campaign has 
been the number of contributors, 
as well as their wide geographical 
distribution. No time will be lost 
by the Red Cross in its efforts to 
accomplish results with the large 
resources with which it has now 
been supplied. First and fore- 
most, we shall provide, as we may 
be called upon by the army and 
navy, for the care and safety of 
our soldiers and sailors wherever 
they may be. 
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An exhibition of how a Red Cross dog locates wounded soldiers on the battlefield. A curious tendency among wounded men is to hide. 
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We shall provide 


00,000,000 _ 





~ During the American Red Cross campaign to raise $100,000,000— — 


women standing along Fifth Avenue, New York, appeal- 


ing for subscriptions. 


(Photo, Paul Thompson.) 
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funds whereby the American Red 
Cross Commission may take over 
administration of American relief 
work in France. Major Grayson 
M. P. Murphy, head of the French 
commission, has been appointed 
by General Pershing a member of 
his staff, and the Red Cross has 
appropriated at Major Murphy’s 
cabled request $1,000,000 to take 
‘are of immediate needs. We 
have cabled each of the allied 
Governments, seeking authority 
to install an American Red Cross 
disponsary in each of their im- 
portant seaport cities—a measure 
of relief urgently needed. We 
shall send to Russia a commission 
of some twenty experts, under 
the leadership of Dr. Frank Bil- 
lings of Chicago, to study the 
needs and the best means of aid- 
ing the Russian people. The com- 
mission will be equipped with ma- 
terials, instruments, and facilities 
for extending immediate relief in 
urgent cases. and the Red Cross 
will meanwhile organize to ren- 








der large and effective aid along 
the battleline and elsewhere in 
Russia where there is acute dis- 
tress. We shall send a similar 
commission to make a survey, and 
likewise equipped with supplies 
and instruments, to extend imme- 
diate relief to the people of Ru- 
mania. “More than a thousand 
of the larger cities raised more 
than their allotments. Cleve- 
land, Ohio, raised $2,119,000 more 
than its quota. San Francisco re- 
ported oversubscription of its 
$1,000,000 apportidnment “in rec- 
ognition of the aid given by the 
National Red Cross to a stricken 
city in 1906.” President Wilson, 
in his letter of May 10, 1917, in 
whieh he appointed Mr. Davison 
as Chairman of the Red Cross 
Council, explained that battlefield 
relief would be effected through 
ted Cross agencies operating un- 
der the supervision of the War De- 
partment, but that civilian relief 
would also present a field of in- 
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Why the American Red — Z => 






MISS MABEL T. BOARDMAN, 
one of leading Red Cross organizers 
at Washington. 


Internationa’ Filin Service.) 


(Photo 
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Red Cross organization was es- 
pecially adapted to serve. “I am 
hopeful,” the President added, 
“that our people will realize that 
there is probably no other agency 
with which they can associate 
themselves which can respond so 
effectively and universally to allay 
suffering and relieve distress.” 
It is not generally understood how 
great are the activities of the 
American Red Cross, particularly 
since the creation of its Depart- 
ment of Military Relief in Decem- 
ber, 1915. This step was taken 
to furnish machinery by which 
the American National Red Cross 
could render volunteer aid to sick 
and wounded of armies in war 
and act as a medium of communi- 
cation between the people of the 
United States and their army and 
navy. The department deals di- 
rectly with military units such as 
base hospitals, ambulance com- 
panies, hospital units, surgical 
sections, supply depots, and naval 
and emergency detachments of 
nurses, which are organized with 
the approval of the medical de- 
partments of the army and navy 
to reinforce those services in time 
of war. It also administers all 
agencies of assistance to the sick 
and wounded soldiers of foreign 
countries and to prisoners of war. 
The military service for the res- 
cue of the wounded of armies in 
the field is divided into three 
zones, called, respectively, the 
zone of the front, that of the base, 
and that of the home country. 
The medical service of the zone 
of the front is one of first aid, 








The dogs are trained both to find them and bring back parts of their equipment. + 


(Photo, Paul 


Thompson. ) 
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the Army. Its base hospitals 
are the first true hospitals en- 

countered by a wounded man in | 
his journey to the rear. There | 
for the first time he finds a good 
bed, with a mattress, instead of a 
cot, trained nurses instead of san- 
itary soldiers, and the _ highly 
trained and specialized practition- 
ers from civil life. Here he finds 
quiet and rest and the conditions 
suitable for recovery. The third 
zone, that of the home country, 
receives the overflow and the con- 
valescents from the base hospitals 
near the theatre of war. In it the 
civil hospitals of the country are. 
called into use, in addition to such 
general hospitals as may be estab- 
lished. With the exception of a 
few trained administrative offi- 
cers, its medical staff consists of 
physicians and nurses drawn from 
civil life. Of this structure the 
base hospital is the central span 
and the most important contribu- 
tion which the Red Cross makes 
to the safety and comfort of the 
wounded. A year ago it would 
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MAJOR GRAYSON M. P. MURPHY, 
Head of the American Red Cross 
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President International Red Cross and 
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new Swiss Foreign Minister. 
(Photo Press Illustrating Service.) 
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temporary shelter, and transpor- 
tation of the wounded to the rear. 
It is manned by the trained sani- 
tary soldiers of the army and re- 
quires for its service nearly the 
entire personnel of the peace es- 
tablishment. The Red Cross 
units and personnel are not ad- 
mitted to this zone. The medical 
service of the second zone, the 
military base, consists of sick- 
transport trains and base hospi- 
tals, and is largely manned by 
a personnel from civil life, re- 
cruited either by the Red Cross 
or the Medical Department of 








conveying wounded men. 


(Photo Underwood & Underwood.) 
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~ Dangers of Red Cross work—a field hospital struck by a German 
incendiary bomb. The automobiles are used for 


Commission in France. 
(Photo Campbell Studios.) 
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have seemed impossible to send 
across the Atlantic Ocean any 
part of the United States Army 
within thirty days after a declara- 
tion of war. But in one respect 
at least the army was ready, 
namely, that part of it enlisted, 
organized, equipped, and trained 
by the Red Cross. The first six 
American base hospitals ordered 
to the front are already at work in 
France. Thedispatch of these units 
illustrated for the first time the 
relation of the Red Cross to the 
organized military forces of the 
United States. 





Here we eee why the Red Cross needs all the help it can get. These wounded men, who happen to belong to the British Army, have just 


> been brought in from the firing line by stretcher-bearers, and are waiting for ambulances to take them to base hospitals. 


(Photo American Press Assn.) 
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Famous British Military Band 


Paris has recently 
been much interest- 
ed in and gratified 
by the visit of the 
famous bandsmen 
of the Briti sh 
Guards Regiments, 
which’ are closely 
associated with the 
Royal household. A 
characteristic part 
of the uniform of 
the Guards is the 
bearskin -worn on 
the head. The bands 
of the Coldstreams, 
Grenadiers, and 
other regiments of 
Foot Guards are the 
finest in England, 
and in times of 
peace are in con- 
stant demand. The 
concerts they give 
in the parks of the 
metropolis during 
the Summer are one 
of the joys of Lon- 
don life. In the 
picture above the 
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A picturesque group photographed after the war relief performance at the 
Trocadero, Paris, with the beautiful Mlle. Chenel in the centre. 
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band which visited 
Paris is being in- 
spected by General 
Dubail, Military 
Governor of Paris, 
and General Haig, 
the British Com- 
mander in Chief. 
The visit of the 
bandsmen was for 
the purpose of tak- 
ing part in a great 
benefit performance 
to raise funds for 
war relief,which was 
held at the Troca- 
dero. In the other 
picture Mlle. Marthe 
Chenel of the Opera 
Comique, who sang 
at the performance, 
is seen with a Brit- 
ish tambor major 
either side. The 
picture is further of 
interest on account 
of the wounded 
Russian. soldier to 
the right. 


(Photos Kadel 
¢ Herbert.) 
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HE welcome which General 
Pershing, the American Com- 
mander in Chief, received on 

arriving on French soil was a 
memorable episode. For the first 
time in history a soldier wearing 
the United States uniform landed 
on the European continent with 
sword in hand for the purpose of 
using it against an enemy. As the 
General himself said, it was a his- 
toric moment. The scenes that 
greeted him, both at Boulogne, 
where he landed on the morning 
of June 13, and in Paris were deep- 
ly significant of the long-standing 
friendship between the two re- 
publics. Drawn up on the land- 
ing quay at Boulogne was a de- 
tachment of French infantry in 
battle uniform and only recently 
arrived from the trenches. As 
the American commander saluted 
their colors they came to the sa- 
lute and stood like iron statues 
while he passed slowly down the 
line. Pershing’s face showed his 
emotion. Among those who wel- 
comed him were Rene Besnard, 
Under Secretary of State for War, 
(in civilian costume on the right 
of Pershing in the photograph at 
the top of this page) ; General Pel- 
letier, chief of the French staff 
attached to General Pershing, (on 
the American Commander’s left 
in the picture,) and General Du- 
mas, commanding the Region of 
the North, (to the left of General 
Pelletier.) After a drive through 
Boulogne, where great crowds 
gathered in all the streets, Per- 
shing and his staff started by 











rilling Welcome to General Pershing _ 








General Pershing’s arrival on French soil at Boulogne. 
(Photos @ Kadel & Herbert.) 





special train for Paris, where the 
reception was by far the greatest 
and most enthusiastic given to 
anybody since the beginning of 
the war. At the Gare du Nord 
special cordons of troops lined the 
platforms, while dense ranks of 
soldiers flanked every street for 
blocks and patrolled the route of 
the party all the way to the Hotel 
de Crillon, in the Place de la Con- 
eorde, where the General made 
his temporary headquarters. 
Paris turned out literally tens of 
thousands, and it seemed every 
one was waving an American 
flag, while cries of “Vive l’Amer- 
ique!” became a sustained roar all 
the way from the Gare du Nord 
to the Boulevards. General Per- 
shing was visibly affected by the 
welcome as he stepped from the 





train. Bands in the station played 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” and 
the “Marseillaise.” Those who 
greeted him were Marshal Joffre, 
M. Viviani, M. Painleve, Minister 
of War; Generals Foch and Dutail, 
Ambassador Sharp, and all the 
attaches of the American Em- 
bassy. To the masses in the 
streets as they followed the auto- 
mobiles from the Gare it seemed 
the coming of Pershing was veri- 
tably the coming of an army. 
In the person of the simply 
dressed American General they 
cheered the whole American Army. 
Another ovation was in store for 
him when he entered the diplo- 
matic box in the Chamber of Dep- 
uties, just before Premier Ribot 
rose to tell the Chamber what the 
Allies purposed doing in Greece. 
The first part of the session par- 
took of the nature of an official 
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The crowd in Paris acclaiming General Pershing. 
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parliamentary reception to Gen- 
eral Pershing, the United States 
figuring in M. Ribot’s speech and 
being the theme of an eloquent 
oration by M. Viviani. Once they 
were aware of General Pershing’s 
entry, the Deputies rose and 
stood, cheering, until the General 
bowed his acknowledgments. 
Then the galleries caught up the 
enthusiasm and violated the tra- 
dition of the House by joining in 
the applause. The Deputies again 
rose and turned toward General 
Pershing, cheering, when M. 
Ribot finished his speech by 
quoting President Wilson’s phrase 
in his message to Russia, “ The 
day has come to conquer or sub- 
mit,” and declaring. “We will not 
submit; we will vanquish.” M. 
Viviani followed M. Ribot, de- 
scribing the spirit of the United 
States and the principles for 
which both republics were fight- 
ing. General Pershing was com- 
pelled to respond to another dem- 
onstration after M. Viviani’s 
speech, and at 4 o’clock he left 
the Chamber, followed by a storm 
of cheering. The people of Paris 
gave Pershing and Joffre an even 
more remarkable reception on the 
morning of June 15, when the two 
Generals stood bareheaded _ to- 
gether on the balcony of the Mili- 
tary Club, looking down on the ex- 
cited crowd in the Place de |’Opera 
(shown in the photograph at the 
bottom of this page.) “Vive Jof- 
fre, who saved us from defeat! 
Vive Pershing, who brings us vic- 
tory!” cried an excited girl, cling- 
ing to the arm of a bemedaled 
permissionajre, in a brief moment 
of silence, and at her words cheer- 
ing burst forth tenfold, only to 
cease long after the club balcony 
was vacant and the crowd was at 
last convinced that its two idols 
had definitely withdrawn. 
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The. Great Waterway Across Which the United States Is Sending 











MAJOR-GENERAL G.W.GOETHALS 
, — Phote  GFBUCK. | 
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THE NORTH ATLANTIC SHIPPING LANES, THROUGH WHICH THOUSANDS OF Mun A 


The picture map above is designed to illustrate in a graphic around the British Isles. The extensive destruction of mer- ment s 
manner the great waterway of the North Atlantic Ocean be- chant shins of all nations, Allies and neutrals, has forced upon ing of 
tween the chief shipping points in the United States and the United States the necessity of building as many ships as annoul 
Canada and the principal ports of the western allies. One of possible. This is the work of the Federal Shipping Board, contra 
the vital questions for the United States Government to solve presided over by William H. Denman, and the Emergency Fleet calls f 
is how to transport safely and quickly the large number of Corporation, of which Major Gen. George W. Goethals is gen- ships | 
troops and the tremendous quantities of war material needed eral manager. Considerable controversy has taken place be- execut 
by America to play her part in the war. Since the radius of tween these two men on the question of wooden versus steel 104; ¢ 
the submarines is practically unlimited one can no longer ships, Mr. Denman*being the advocate of the former. Presi- comple 
speak of a so-called danger zone, for the whole of the North dent Wilson has been appealed to by them both to settle the hulls, 
Atlantic is now an ocean of peril. For this reason part of the dispute. But it must not be thought that because of this the pu 
United States Navy has already been on active patrol duty controversy no ships are yet being built under the new Govern- gram, 
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ment scheme. The signing of the first contract for the build- 
ing of eight steel vessels, each to carry 8,800 tons of cargo, was 
announced by the Federal Shipping Board on May 13. The 
contract went to a shipbuilding company in California, and 
calls for their delivery in 1918. On June 11 the position of 
ships built and contracted for was: Total number of contracts 
executed, 12; total number of ships and hulls contracted for, 
104; complete steel ships, 18; complete composite ships, 32; 
complete wooden ships, 30; total complete ships, 80; wooden 
hulls, 24. Mr. Denman, who has come so prominently before 
the public in connection with the national shipbuilding pro- 
gram, was a San Francisco expert in shipping law before his 


nding ‘Its Men and Supplies to Help the Allies Win the War 


OF M“N AND MILLIONS OF MERCHANDISE ARE BEING CARRIED EVERY WEEK. 


appointment as Chairman of the Federal Shipping Board. 
He was born in San Francisco in 1872, went to the University 
of California and to Harvard Law School, and, aside from his 
legal activities in connection with maritime matters, has taken 
an active interest in the civic affairs of San Francisco. General 
Goethals, who was born in 1858, and has had a distinguished 
army careeer, has long been well known. His name will always 
be associated with the great achievement of the Panama Canal. 
The photograph of Captain Huntington is of interest, as he is 
instructing young Americans at the Seamen’s Institute, New 
York, in the art of navigation so that they can officer the new 
merchant ships. 
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Men bat Aftairs 


Prominent 


in the 


FRIDTJOF NANSEN, 

the famous Norwegian explorer, who has 
been appointed by his Government as 
President of a special commission to visit 
the United States in order to organize and 
secure the importation of food supplies for 
his fellow countrymen. Beginning as a 
zoologist, he attained fame by his North 
Pole expedition. He took an active part 
in the separation of Norway from Sweden, 
and has been Minister for Norway in Lon- 
don. Since 1908 he has been Professor of 
Oceanography in the University of Chris- 
tiania. 


(Photo Brown Bros.) 


T. P. O'CONNOR, 

who has arrived in the United States as 
the official representative of the Irish Na- 
tionalist Party in the British Parliament. 
The object of his visit, he explained, is “to 
lay before the men of my race and before 
the friends of Ireland of all races, the 
realities and the issues, for the opinion of 
the Greater Ireland and of this democratic 
Republic beyond the seas, remains the 
most potent factor in working out the lib- 
eration of Ireland and all of the other na- 
tionalities in the world.” 


(Photo Press Illustrating Service.) 


World’s News 


ARTHUR HOFFMANN, 

whose resignation as Foreign Minister of 
Switzerland has caused a stir. A cipher 
letter which he sent to Robert Grimm, a 
Swiss Socialist, who had gone to Petrograd, 
concerned proposals for a separate peace. 
Through the instrumentality of Branting, 
the Swedish Socialist leader, who is a firm 
friend of the Entente Allies, the cipher 
message was published, whereupon the 
Russian Government ordered Grimm’s ex- 
pulsion from Russia, while the Swiss Gov- 
ernment repudiated Hoffmann’s action and 
compelled him to resign. 


(Photo Bain News Scrvice.) 


W. J. HANNA, 
who has been appointed Food Controller for Canada. 
by profession, he had recently retired from the Provincial Sec- 
retaryship of Ontario. The Order in Council defining Mr. Hanna’s 
powers as Food Controller are wide and drastic. Immediately 
on being appointed he left Ottawa for Washington to confer with 
Herbert C. Hoover, the United States Food Administrator. 


(Photo Press Illustratina Service.) 


OU016 


A lawyer 


SIR ARTHUR CURRIE, 
who has been acting commander of the Canadian Corps in France 
since Sir Julian Byng’s retirement, and who has now been ap- 
pointed to take over the command. He went to France with the 
original Canadian overseas contingent as a Brigadier, and has 
had a part in all the major engagements of the corps. He is the 
first Canadian to command the corps. 

(Photo Press Illustrating Service.) 
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Learning Aviation from the French _ 
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aP AMERICAN AIRMEN IN CAMP SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE. 

American Army aviators are being tion training camp in France, but French vantage of sending aviation recruits to 

instructed in the art of flying for mili- instructors have come to the United the western front as early as possible 

——— tary purposes by the French, who have States to teach the tyro in the most is that the training is carried on in close > 
acquired almost unrivaled experience in elementary stages. In the picture above contact with military: airmen actually 
aerial warfare. Not only are French Ambassador Sharp is inspecting the engaged on the firing line. 
officers in charge of the American avia- American aviators in France. The ad- (French Official Photograph from Pictorial Press.) 

» 
4 
FRENCH ARMY AVIATORS NOW IN AMERICA. 

pees A dozen French army officers who many wéar a number of decorations. Fiske, Lieutenant Montariol, A. R. Haw- 
are experts in aviation have recently This group, which includes officers of ley. Captain S. W. Fitzgerald, Lieuten- 
arrived in the United States to he Ip the the Aero Club, was photo rraphed on the ant de Dueas. Mr. Rader (at the back,) 

¢ War Department to develop a great avintion field at Mineola, Long Island, Lieutenant Maresse, Captain Nassr, and ¢ 

serial force for service in the v eT) N. ¥ The names are (left to right): Lieutenant Lemaitre. 
+] of war. Every one of the | int de Mandrot, Henry WV ood- a” 
ficers has a first-class flying 1 ind hou jieutenant Marquisen, Admiral 
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HE Belgian army is larger 
and better equipped today 
than it was at the beginning 

of the war, according to Lieut. 

Gen. Le Clercq, the military mem- 

ber of the Belgian Mission to the 

United States. Before the war 

the establishment consisted of 

3,542 officers and 44,061 men, re- 

cruiting being partly by voluntary 

enlistment and partly by con- 
scription. The total number of 
men available in war was esti- 

mated at 350,000. Of the 120,000 

who were in the field and the 

60,000 who garrisoned the forts 

when the invasion began, 30,000 

were taken prisoners by the Ger- 

mans at Liege and Namur and in 
the retreat; 30,000 more took 
refuge in Holland and were in- 
terned for the duration of the 
war; 14,000 were lost on the Yser, 

in addition to more than 20,000 

killed and wounded in the battles 

of Liege, Haelen, and St. Trond. 

Today Belgium has an army new 

in nearly every feature. The 

work of creating it has been dif- 
ficult, for the Government -was 
unable to call a session of Parlia- 
ment to revise the recruiting 
laws to accord with the new situ- 
ation. The only course left was 
to appeal to the patriotism of 
refugees in England and France. 

The response was so enthusiastic 

that it was found possible to re- 

constitute an army of six divisions 
of infantry and two divisions of 


and barracks. A part of 
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the 


cavalry, while 14,000 men were 
detached for the manufacture of 
munitions in France and 600 sent 
to Russia for the same purpose. 
About 30,000 more men were 
raised by decree calling up all 
Belgians eligible for service be- 
tween 18 and 40 years of age. 
A regiment of automobile artil- 
lery recruited among the Belgian 
refugees and trained in Paris was 
sent to the Russian front, where 
it played an important part in 
Brusiloff’s offensive in Galicia 
and Volhynia in the Spring of 
1916. The new Belgian army has 
been trained on lines entirely dif- 
ferent from those followed before 
the war. The officers have 
profited by the new experience 
gained by the French and British 
staffs, and the men have been 
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General view of a Belgian training camp on the shore of the North Sea. Note how complete it is with its practice trench, rifle range, 
land, it will also be noticed, is under cultivation. 
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equipped with all the up-to-date 
contrivances used by the allied 
forces. Before the war Belgium 
held an important position among 
the countries manufacturing small 
arms, and several inventions are 
to the credit of Belgians: The 
British munition makers found 
Belgian refugees very valuable 
additions to their skilled labor 
forces. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that since the reconstitution 
of the Belgian army that the man- 
ufacture of war material has been 
revived. Although the Belgian 
army has received a great deal of 
material help from the Allies, it 
has become to a large extent self- 


sufficing. It is now making its 
own cannon, its own rifles, its 
own Shells, its own transport 


wagons, and its own saddles and 
harness. 3elgium lost all her 


ote, 











Sharpshooters using telescopic rifle sights receiving 
individual instruction. 
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The Belgian Army Once More a Fighting 3 Unit 
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manufacturing establishments and 
all her resources in raw materials 
in the defeat of the Allies at 
Charleroi and in the retreat from 
Antwerp. But M. de Broqueville, 
Minister of War, by his ingenuity, 
skill, and perseverance, has built 
up in France artillery and muni- 
tions establishments which not 
only enable the Belgian army to 
reply shot for shot to the Ger- 
mans on the Yser, but also con- 
tribute to the armament and sup- 
plies of the allied armies. It was 


to the United States that M. de } 


Broqueville looked, immediately 
after the termination of the 
heroic defense of Belgian soil on 
the Yser, 
of Belgian industry. Specialists 
were sent to purchase American 
machine tools for the manufac- 
ture of everything the army need- 
ed, and when the machines ar- 
rived mechanics released from 
military service were ready to 
operate them. At the time of the 
German invasion the Belgian 
army had just begun work on the 
entire reorganization of its artil- 
lery. Siege guns ordered from 


be 
{i 
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a 


for the rehabilitation | 


—— 


Krupp in Germany had not yet | 


come to hand, and millions of 
cartridges ordered from the same 
source had been held up. It was, 
therefore, with a disorganized ar- 
mament and insufficient material 
that the Belgians resisted the 
German advance - before Liege. 
Before Antwerp, in the retreat to 


Flanders, and in the defense on j 
the Yser, it may be said that the | 


remaining debris of the arma- 


ment and munitions was exhaust- } 


ed. The wornout field guns, 
brought back in the retreat to the 
Yser, were partly replaced ‘by 
French three-inchers, but at that 
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| time all the Allies were short of 
| their requirements in armament 
and munitions. The Belgian Gov- 
ernment, with no industries, nor 
territory remaining out of range 
, of the German guns on which to 
i install new ones, began in exile to 
work out its great problem of war 
supplies; and today it is, as we 
have said, not only supplying its 
own army, but also furnishing 
| saddles and harness to the British 
army and other supplies of dif-_ 
ferent kinds to all its allies, in- 
cluding Russia. The principal 
munitions plants are at Havre, 
the temporary Belgian capital in 
France, but there are also estab- 
lishments at Richmond and Letch- 
worth in England. The Royal 
Belgian Lloyd Shipping Company, 
with $30,000,000 capital, assures 
transportation by sea. The Bel- 
gian army now occupies a front 
of twenty-two miles at the end 
of the Allies’ lines in Belgium. 
But Belgium is at war not only 
in Europe. “Our colonial army, 
18,000 colored troopers before the eS RS Re Bina ae 
war,” says Lieut. Gen. Le Clercq, - —- 
“was increased to 23,000, and - Noontime at the kennels, where the Belgian army dogs are trained. Old wine barrels are used to .4. 
dedicated itself . to inflicting ‘? house the dogs ; 
merited punishment for the un- a 
just invasion of the mother coun- 
try. Belgium has gained a terri- 
tory of incalculable value, with 
a population of 8,000,000, an area 
twice as large as Belgium itself, 
and offering favorable commer- 
cial resources.” The Belgian colo- 
nial army has not only defended 
its Congo territories, but co-oper- 
ated with the British and Portu- 
guese in the occupation of German 
East Africa, the territory to 
which General Le Clereq refers. 
*>: In the photographs on these two 
vee ; sh Pages various phases of the new 
' Belgian army are illustrated. It 
is of particular interest to note 
that, although the general equip- 
ment is like that of the Allies, 
} some of the characteristics of the 
nts and old Belgian uniform are retained; 
aterials and also a curious part of the 
lies at establishment, the famous dogs 
it from which are used for pulling light 
ueville, loads. Any one who has visited 
renuity, Brussels is familiar with the dogs — - — 
is built of the same type that haul the | onan rs kena : oe : 
1 muni- milk carriers through the streets. ie Owing to wet, sandy soil trench digging is not practicable. Therefore defensive positions are con- | 4, 
ch not 4, ; structed of concrete and sheet iron above ground. . 
rmy to —— —————— aeaenanes ' 
ie Ger- Py 
so con-| | fy 
nd sup- 
It was f 
; M. de } 
adiately 
of the 
soil on 
litation | 
ecialists 
merican 
anufac- 
ly need- 
nes ar- 
1 from 
ady to 
e of the 
Belgian 
c on the 
ts artil- 
d from 
not yet 
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It was, | 
‘ized ar- 
naterial 
ted the 
Liege. 
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aced ‘by , Hard work pulling machine guns through the sands of Belgium. Usually dogs are employed to do this work. ae 
at that e¢- (Official Belgian Photos from Pictorial Press.) 
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to Fight’ 


Leaving for 
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N June 26 the people of a 
French seaport were sur- 
prised by a stately fleet of 

transports steaming into the har- 
bor and proceeding to disembark 
stalwart men wearing a khaki 
uniform never before seen in 
France. But soon the people were 
delighted to discover that these 
men were the advance guard of 
the great American army dedi- 
cated to aid them in their strug- 
gle to free their land from the in- 
vader. All the men were enjoy- 
ing perfect health and were im- 
mediately . consigned to a_ spe- 
cially prepared camp nearby. The 
troops were regulars under Gen- 
eral Perching’s command, com- 
prising the division which Presi- 
dent Wilson ordered to proceed to 
France “at the earliest possible 

















Major Gen. George 


Colonel Doyen’s regiment of U. S. Marines on the way to their last review before leaving America. > 


time.” Owing to the rigid censor- 
ship enforced at the time of the 
departure of these troops, the di- 
vision was enabled to cross to 
France safely in face of subma- 
rine and all other dangers. The 
pictures on this page show “the 
first to fight’ — United States 
Marines, one of the finest bodies 
of men wearing uniform under 
any flag. When the call came to 
leave for the front they were 
ready down to the smallest item 
end eager to prove their worth. 
The troops which have just arrived 
in France will now undergo a short 
and intensive course of training 
to assimilate their methods to 
those of the allied armies, remain- 
ing, however, under the entirely 
independent command of the 
American war chiefs, though in 
general unison with the French 
Army, as they are on French soil. 
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> A busy scene “somewhere in the United States,” showing some of the supplies being put on board a transport. 








(Photos @ Kadel & Herbert.) 
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HE picturesque element in the 
French Army is supplied by 
the native troops of Algeria, 

which include the famous cavalry 

regiments known as Spahis. The 
word itself is of Turkish or Per- 

sian origin and simply means a 

horseman. Away back in the 

fourteenth century the Spahis 
vere irregular cavalrymen In the 
service of the Sultan, and were 
noted for their almost untamed 
horses and their violent hatred of 
the Janizaries, who more than 
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once caused trouble at the Turkish 
court The Spahis had a big 
share in the suppression of the 
Janizaries in 1828. and when the 
French started out to conauer 
Algeria the Spahis promptly allied 
themselves with the French 
against the Arabs. After Algeria 
passed into French possession the 
Spahis became part of the French 
native cavalry, and there are now 
four regiments. of them, including 
squadrons of Senegalese and Sou- 
danese Spahis. The three Alge 
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Famous Horsemen 
Fighting With 
the French 


rian regiments are recruited on a 
voluntary basis, and half the of- 
ficers in each squadron are na- 
tives, while the other half con- 
sists of Frenchmen. Besides 
native forces, the French Algerian 
army includes white regiments of 
Zouaves, African light infantry, 
cavalry (Chasseurs d’Afrique,) 
ertillery, and ehgineers. In the 
present war the native troops 
have been used, but to no great 
extent, and for some time past 
little has been heard of © them. 
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The photograph on this page is, 
therefore. interesting, for it 
shows Spahis in the south of 
France, where they are wander 
ing in the beautiful valley of the 
Rhone. The actual spot where 
this photograph was taken was 
amid the ruined streets of the an- 
cient Village of St. Remy at the 
mouth of the R.ver Rhone. where 
the African soldiers were recu- 
perating after the severe cam- 
paign in northern France. 
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A large party of 
American soldiers 
who recently ar- 
vived in England 
spent a day sight- 
seeing at Windsor 
Castle. The photo- 
graph above shows 
them outside the 
famous royal resi- 
dence, passing from 
the St. George’s 
Chapel to the North | 
Terrace. As the 
war goes on the 
soldiers of the dif- 
ferent allied coun- 
tries are getting 
better acquainted, 
and so drawing the 
nations closer to- 
gether. 


(Photo American 
Press Ass'n.) 
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To the left—the 
Belgian and Rus- 
sian missions at the 
tomb of Washing- 
ton at Mount Ver- 
non. Baron Mon- 
cheur, head of the 
Belgian mission, is 
shown at the left 
centre of the pic- 
ture, and just be- 
hind Secretary of 
State Lansing. The 
first figure in the 
right centre, stand- 
ing nearest the 
tomb, is that of 
Colonel Dodge, Su- 
perintendent at Mt. 
Vernon. Next is 
Secretary Daniels, 
and behind him, 
(wearing = specta- 
cles,) is Ambassa- 
dor Boris Bakhme- 
tieff. 


(Photo © 
Harris & Ewing.) 






































Prince Udine, the head of the Italian Commission, is shown here arriving at the City ‘Hall, New York. This has been one 











of the many steps in cementing the world-wide federation of the Allies. 


(Photo it nderiwood 
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